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THE NEW HISTORY 


} 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our t 
| | 


part of the space is still given to moss-grown topies that | 


mheance and 
tT 


topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no ot 


subj eco are new textbooks sO much nee di d. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
Published M 


lay 1, 1918 


Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that pres 


the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
politic ians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 
ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and cl 
- 
Democratic Pedagogy 

Just the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian ~ goose-st i pedagogy is passing. The boys 


and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our pres 
privileg in 


to realize that democracy isa growth, and to think about the 


sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real 
ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnis 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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THE IMMORTAL CONFLICT 


ed. A man without a memory needs 


some one to look after him, or he will go on s 
repeating his mistakes, because he is al eadue 
ways forgetting what he needs to remember, And now, w Ul W 
and especially the one thing he ought al upside dov n 
i ways to remember, namely, that it 1s not at 
man who makes a mistake, but the man ties. BY 
who repeats his mistakes, who is known for fous . 


a fool. And a nation without a memory is tat little, if anything, of wi 

in the same deplorable plight. To remem held as true can be depended 
er well the things that ought to be remem future, and b iding us eluteh at this or tl} 
bered and to profit by them is the rule for panacea as the only thing t nm r ills 
a safe, strong and wise life for every mar The past, they say, has little to teael 


and for every nation. for we are Americans of the twe) 


The past is not something dead and gone. tury and s iad promptt) il st 
Whether men care to have anything to do Ygone times, methous and ideas and set up 
with it or not, it remains a fact that the a brand-new national culture of our own 
past has a great deal to do with us. Our In their rejection of what they ca tras 
parents and our parents’ parents may be tion,”’ they are forgetting sometl : they 


physically dead and gone; but without them are forgetting that t Value 

we would not have been what we are and. does not di pre id on whether old I 
indeed, would not be here to-night. What new, but on whether it is false or true 

ever has happened is a fact as inevitable as They are proposing to rut (Amé 


what now happens or as what will happen. ¢@ucation, not on a record, but on a pr 


L | 
The past is the parent, the producing pectus. They ar Tact, telling us 
cause of the present. Science has taught [ose our memories and to forget what wi 
is by a thousand proofs that the universe Shall forget at our peril, nam 
is what it is because of what it was, and past has our main lesson to tea is and 
. that men are what they are now because of that the man who does not see behind th 
what men were before. And the big book lurid, blinding light of this world-war 
of history, which is the world’s memory, deep-lying causes for decades and genera 
' points the one ‘‘moral of all human tales’’ tions past, and on ba to the origins, can 
in revealing the truth that, no matter what mot understand why this war happened, nor 
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before has little means of judging what is 
happening now or of forecasting what will 
come after. It is no time to forget. It is 
the time to remember everything and to 
forget nothing 


Listen to a voice from long ago, vet so 


clear and near in its tones that it seems to 
be speaking now ‘“There is, we affirm,”’ 
says Plato, ‘‘an immortal conflict now go 


ing on, and ealling for marvellous vigilance. 
In it our allies are the gods and all good 
spirits.”’ Tle is speaking of the age-long 
conflict of truth and error. It is a elarion 
eall of ancient freedom across the centuries 
To us, not only to the battle-line in Franee, 
but to the armies of education in Ameriea. 
Listen to its echoes and you shall hear th 
story of Marathon and Salamis, of Leonidas 
at Thermopyle, of Horatius at the bridge, 
of Magna Charta, of the desperate siege of 
Leyden, of Cromwell’s Ironsides, of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
glorious defence of Verdun. Listen and 
you shall hear Lineoln’s answering voice : 
‘The fiery trial through which we pass will 
in honor or dishonor, to the 

We shall nobly Save or 


meanly lose the last, best hope of earth.” 


licht us down, 


latest generation. 


Let us listen again in the quiet of our 
schools and we shall hear the echoing 
thunders of the long-fought war, not ended 
vet, between the freedom of knowledge and 
the debasing slavery of ignorance. And 
that warfare is the one business of educa- 
tion, the one reason why we need schools 
at all. What is the past for us? It is ex- 
perience teaching—and teaching now. You 
recall the seene at the end of Goethe’s 
Faust. where Faust exclaims of the fleeting 
moment of his achievement—‘ Tis past.”’ 
Do you also recall who it was said in reply: 
‘¢?'Tis past? a foolish word! 
That is to say 
As it had never been. 


It was the Devil. 
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So our struggle in the schools, as it 
should be in our homes, is against ignor- 
anee, the old, ancient, inveterate ignorance 
with which every generation is born into 


+ 


this world, the ignorance which must be 
first overcome and then enlightened by 
effort, hard effort, repeated effort, wisely 
guided effort, not alone by the exertion of 
the teacher, but on the part of the student 
as well, that our young recruits may be 
trained, trained, trained into an alert, dis- 
eiplined, irresistible army of knowledge. 
It is not an easy task, for we are wrest 
ling not against flesh and blood, but against 
the unseen powers of darkness, darkness 
intellectual and darkness moral. It is, 
then, our part in the ‘‘immortal conflict,’’ 
ceaseless and strenuous, ‘‘now going on and 
ealling for marvelous vigilanee’’ more 
loudly than ever. It is no place for undis- 
ciplined minds or wild theorists, still less 
for idlers, slouchers and slackers, and even 
less for false prophets dressed up in the 
uniform of the army of knowledge. 


past 

What is the way to win? This is the 
question that must be answered rightly if 
we are to keep faith with our country. 
There is just one way. It is to make the 
proved truths of experience the one basis 
for our efforts and the one test of all theo- 
ries offered for our acceptance. It is the 
test of common sense. It is also the one 
scientifie test, for science, as Huxley put 
it, is nothing else than ‘‘highly trained 
common sense’’ applied to scientifie ques- 
tions. Let us try by this test some of the 
plausible assertions which are being made. 

1. One is that there should be no ‘‘for- 
mal diseipline’’ in studies. If this means 
that there should be no strict and regular 
training of the human mind, as the words 
naturally imply, the test is easily made. 
If it means something else, we have no 
need to consider it. All we need to do is to 
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nember the record of facets. This record needful, becaus 


s us that in the world’s contests the un to earn his livi 
sciplined mind has generally been beate nine tenths of out 
t has been one of the outstanding lessons their living ear 
f war, notablv so in the defense of utilitarian propos 


t newly wakened spirit of dis yur vouth are 
lit I ung ics oOning ot a en to tila il ll 
th in our military training and in eiv lustrial sla 
fe. Why In order to win—so that fr he tra 


m may not perish from the earth. Sow tools for s 


nay trust the war to refute the erities of it off fi 
too nimat . 
zZ \ her assel on S that no s ude} yt} re ’ © 


S t nteresting o him, beeause if he prepat n f 
S ke he w y e good from . is 
It is hard to take this seriously. Wha o il s ’ 
e world is to be done, on this basis worth liv y 
hose who find all studies and esp etariat of 
vy all study uninteresting? This be me? © ms 
r half-truth breaks on the hard rock our demoe 
facts. For it is not a matter of guess or tO m 


position, but of fact, that many things that we ar 


have to do and know vw ight to do ai e twel 
} asal ! hemselves. It is me 1! rore | 1 pul 
sting t d lrudge! Ol beal if vit l 
inger or to k pt night-wateh, chilled \ \n 
bone, in the battle trenches. Duty is S 
! alwavs ! resting } It lt S alWavVs . Ld We 
Life is not a series of pleasant eles ” nt , 
Cl es, DU has in I element I the ony ingua 
: n mpulsion, and mos fa S S Is this 
When Duty whispers low, TI nust rhen w 
But needs 
And it is another fact, not faney, that pjoht to ask wi 


edience to duty, however hard and dis elementary st 
tasteful at first, vields a most ‘interesting’ 
. Vv O 
fight, and leads to the highest freedom, thx metic Is ther 
freedom of assured se 
anything our country needs more? 

3. Some are telling us hat vocational 


and technieal edueation is the one thing Our own lang 


f human life, the joy of the hard-won = geography of " 


es 
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mu 
cory 
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of our national unity? Yes, in plenty, and 
then also the elements of universal knowl- 
edge——as much as we ean get. 

Above the 


theory utterly fails, and fails beeause its 


elementary edueation the 


forget or ignore the hard facts 
We are part of the family of 
part of the 
They are for- 


advocates 
of history. 
nations and heir to a great 
world’s heritage of freedom. 

getting that the struggle now in progress 
against an exclusive nationalism in culture 
is being conducted by the allied freedom of 
They are forgetting that an ex- 


tend 


the world. 


American culture must 


either to absorb other systems by ineorpo- 


clusively 


ration or domination, or, failing in that, to 
impair the vital unity of our international 
civilized freedom. 

It is curious, but not strange, that this 
question hinges so largely on the studies of 
language and history. The theory of a self- 
centered exclusive national culture inevita- 
bly leads to disparagement of foreign lan- 
guages and foreign history, and especially 
This 


nationalistie theory, however, has a power- 


of ancient history and the classies. 


Here are his words from the fa- 
1890 - 


ful ally. 
mous address of December 17, 


Whoever has been through the gymnasium and 
behind the 
The trouble is, first of all, that we lack 
take German as 


has gone scenes, knows where the 
trouble is. 
a truly national basis. We must 
the foundation of the gymnasium, we must educate 
national young Germans and not young Greeks and 
Romans. We must depart from the basis which 
has stood for centuries, the old monastie edueation 
of the Middle Ages, 


little Greek. 


in which Latin was the stand 
This 


must make German the basis.2 


ard, and a is no longer the 


standard; we 
This is the Kaiser’s own statement, the 
basis of his edueational policy, the theory 
which has been at work wrecking German 
2? Translated from authorized edition: Die Reden 


Kaiser Wilhelms IT von Johannes Panzer, Leipzig, 


no date), p- 156. 


Philipp Reelam jun, 
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education for the last thirty years. Note in 
passing the reference to the ‘‘old monastic 
education.”” He knew, as every one here 
knows, that this did not exist in the mod- 
ern Gymnasium, Thus his exclusive Kul- 
tur excluded a truthful statement of his- 
torie fact. Do we want it, or anything like 
it? Not so long as we have memories to 
remember what that Kultur has done. It 
is well we should also hear a statement on 
the other side, made September 10, 1915, by 
the Minister of Public 
French Republie: ‘‘The classical eulture 
should remain the object of our ardent 


Instruction of the 


study, even if it were only for the reason 
that it has transmitted to French thought 
part of the ideas for 
which we are now fighting.”’ 

It is this: Shall 
the native tongues and literatures of an- 


the greater creat 


It is not a little question. 


cient freedom, ancestral to our own, be 
stifled ? 
No. 


on one side or the other. 


The Kaiser says Yes. France says 
We too must stand 


There is no es- 


There they stand. 


cape except to hide in a paltering ‘‘neu- 


trality.’’ There is no ‘‘negotiated peace’ 


here. There is no third theory to echoose— 
nothing but a set of compromising, pitiable 
makeshifts. One of the 
win and the other go under. 
it be? 


rivals must 


Which shall 


two 


IV 
It is great to be a true American; it is 
greater to be a true man or woman here or 
anywhere. ‘‘That all men everywhere may 
be free’’ was Lineoln’s prayer. Can we not 
prejudice and then read our 
That 


lesson is that no freedom is won or held 


lay aside all 
lesson in the fiery light around us? 


without struggle and without self denial. 
That lesson is that mental and moral free- 
dom is not won or held by any human being 
in any land without whole-minded train- 
ing in the fundamentals of knowledge, be 
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ey pleasant or unpleasant at 
souled 

teresting, whole-hearted tion 
hard effort, 


for the 


and 
the truth won and held by 


for money, place or power, but 
of living decently in a decent world 


" l¢ fit to be free. 
[In our edueation, as in the war, the ‘*im 
eonflict’’ is 


now on. 


And in both 


mas 


ANDREW F. WEs1 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF A SOCIAL 
IZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Tne growing complexity of civilization 


s led to inereased mutual dependence 
ng the various factors entering into the 
Eeo 


i¢, social, civie and ethical and religious 


structure of contemporary society. 


interwoven into a fabric 


nents are 
ose strength and quality are dependent 
on the harmonious development and use 
‘each in proportion. Not only are these 

ger institutional relationships becoming 
more intimate but the smaller soe 


d the 


ial groups 
individuals within each group are 


ng steadily more mutually dependent. 


This interdependence in both 


crowing 
group and individual relations tends to de- 
velop variety and elasticity in human char- 
even does. it suggest the 


er: but more 


essitv of increasing individual adapt 
tv and social-mindedness if such a com 
cated 


vork smoothly and effectively. 


S200 al Structure 1s to be made to 


Any edu 
ational system designed to fit pupils into 


such a society must consciously recognize 


the demand for a trained social product 
and must adapt its machinery to the ne- 
cessity of training people to work together. 
ia It is the dim recognition of 
ing complexity of modern life and the 


this cTOW- 


need 


obedience to duty, ‘‘interesting’’ or 
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of producing yperative individu 
has stimulated a new interest 
factors of education. As never be! 
‘ators are taking stock of the 

uct of the schools hev are re 

the trained indiv ial is 

tant ind ind ent { 
efficient institut nd 1 
quently ceasing to focus th 
wholly up | . Ss 

le ving the schools na re 

ested in the suecess of t SO 

for which their graduates l 
sume responsibility \loreover 
ntluence of t f INnaWrdau Lpol 
ress-making nstitutions depen 1] 
social and institutional attitudes ;: 


telligence by which he makes 
t is evident that the formation 
titudes and the development of 
intelligence is as lnportant 
mental a purpose of 
dividualistie train 


While the soe 
ening to take 


he 


} 


tic point of view it is beginning 
It in every p! ase of school worl 
the two points of view antag 
are merely complementary and 
vital. The only reason for sp 


ing the needs of society is tha 


we have hee! ¢ © o ft 
the nd du \ rla-S; ron 
and parti ilarlv Puritanis h 
lt lep ndence and a 1 S 
valued the virtues inspired by 
Saryv to ¢ vism 

? ? ; 


> This growing 


look of the schools has led to a ni 


‘+ ] +} ; rin 


come acquainted l ep 


ciology they have begun to apply 


al point of view is! 


the piace of the ind 


Sis 
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pore 
vy that 
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education. They have seen that if group 
efficiency is as necessary as individual sue: 
cess and the welfare of organized society 
as important as that of the individual then 
the science founded upon the group as a 
unit is as basic in education as the science 
founded upon the individual as a unit. 
They have therefore demanded an eduea- 
tional sociology applied to all phases of 
education as a balance weight to the in- 
dividualism of educational psychology. 

Likewise the sociologist in his study of 
social institutions has not entirely over- 
looked the school. He has proclaimed its 
hasic nature in the development of social 
organization, social control and social prog- 
ress. He has seen that social or group effi- 
ciency depends not alone upon trained in- 
dividuals but upon individuals trained in a 
particular way. They must be educated 
into group consciousness, group intelligence 
and group service. In a highly organized 
society it would be folly to train an indi- 
vidual to think without training him to 
think in social terms, to feel without being 
able to respond to social sentiment, and to 
act without the willingness or ability to act 
in concert with others. It is no less im- 
portant to socialize men than to individual- 
ize them and the only process by which this 
may be brought about is through some form 
of education where social pressure counter- 
balanees personal desires and group re- 
sponsibilities are constantly encouraged. 
Only a scientifically founded educational 
sociology is fitted to develop the principles 
and outline the practise for such an eduea- 
tional system. 

It will thus be seen that the educator and 
the sociologist have each seen the need and 
are ready to cooperate in founding a new 
educational science which will guarantee 
that the sociological elements and processes 
in education are not subordinated to the 
psychological. It must see that educational 
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aims are formulated in harmony with social 
aims, that educational principles are stated 
in social terms and that educational prac- 
tise shall be permeated by the social spirit. 
It must likewise see that school administra- 
tion, the school curriculum, and_ school 
methods are directed toward the improve 
ment of society as immediately and effec- 
tively as toward the development of in- 
dividual ability and character. This will 
require the adoption of a complete program 
of socialization to be carried out in every 
phase of school work. 

The essential idea of socialization is that 
our educational system shall be adapted to 
the production of socialized members of 
society, men and women who are not merely 
trained to personal efficiency but who are 
trained into active and helpful member- 
ship in the various social groups necessary 
to social health and progress. <A socially 
educated person must have wide interests 
and associations, catholic tastes and a sane 
outlook upon life. He must touch society 
at many points and this contact should be 
vital and constructive. A fully socialized 
education would guarantee that whatever 
personal ability and character one possessed 
would be actively and intelligently used in 
social, civie and cultural affairs as well as 
in the service of self. Such a task would 
certainly be a heroic one, but if the process 
of socialization were complete it would be 
no more impossible to properly direct per- 
sonal ability than it now is to produce it. 

That personal ability and character are 
not inseparable from social participation 
and effectiveness is evident all about us. 
We have plenty of citizens who are self- 
supporting and yet are nonentities or 
grafters in public affairs. We have money 
makers who are uncultivated boors. We 
have artists and professional experts who 
are social burdens or even social perils. 
We have skilled workmen who are anti- 
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social agitators and educated fanatics whose society in the | f cultural appr 
very impulse is for the destruction of social activity and e helpfulness 
social order. Men with ability refuse to An adequate program of so 
cept publie office, men with charitable in must be comprehensive and 
‘ts fail to aid organized philanthropy, several speci nges in our educati 
with moral and religious ideals avoid regimen n the first plac t w 
irch services, and men with unselfish for greater emphasis upon s ilvsis 
ttism stay away from the polls at is a basis for fixing educational] s 
tion time. Likewise law-abiding cit we have bes accustomed te T study 


ns will conceal the criminality of their of the individual child and his growth and 


ehbors and person illy honest business needs have heretofo) received ’ ore 
will adulterate foods and lobby for cor attention as npared { t study of 

ipt legislation. Neither personal ability social organ tio 
or personal morals necessar ly eventuate than a fu VY socia ed edueatior ld 


social service and the only way to make varrant. This social analvsis S e spt 
do so is to edueate as definitely for’ ecifie as well as general and l ac wel 


one as for the other as national We ist know what the \ 


One other general principle needs to be rious necessary institutions 
le clear before proceeding to details. and progressive society demand of a train 

sO alized education must not be confused ng sy stem for the prosper tive me ers 
' with industrial, vocational or even ‘‘prac- those institutions. The home, the church 
tical’’ edueation. Any system of educa the fraternal order, the business fi! the 
tion to be socialized must look beyond in purely cultural association and the state 
istry and voeation and must transeend have claims upon the graduates of our 
erely pract val ideals of the material- schools and tne e 1 leat onal al s must take 
st. It must supplement industrial and vo them into aecount definitely nd con 

tional efficiency with other types of social — sciously 


efficiency. It must aid the individual to The need of local and institutional ad 





rease his income but it must also aid aptation may be seen in the different s al 

m in using his income to elevate his plane demands upon the individual rut ind 

of living. It is just as essential to learn urban communities tural oO pations 
; ] } rm} ] H, } | } 

yw to spend as to learn how to earn lhe rural social life, rur: nur probdiems 

variety of American resources and the rich rural community enterprises, and rural 


ness of American opportunity has led to government differ from thos 


production of enormous wealth, but it and if the youth of our rural schools 

s left us extravagant, wasteful and large ma Ority of who \\ n the 
thoughtless in the use of ourmoney. Under country, are to be trained int 

socialized vocational education we must and intelligent part of these si rencies 
have equal emphasis upon the consumption the rural schools must be ecifically 
and production phases of economies. This adapted to that end tural school adminis 
requires an adequate appreciation of eul tration, rural curricula and rural methods 
ture as a practical end of life. Esthetic must differ as mueh fr those of the city 


tastes, refined manners, and moral idealism as the social di ls upon the graduates 


are necessary to wholesome living. Like- of the schools differ Some studies will be 


wise these qualities must be extended to needed in the on se not needed tne 














other. The illustrative materials and the 
points of emphasis in the various studies 
taught in the country should differ from 
the same studies taught in the city and 
there should even be differentiation in the 
agricultural studies taught in diff 
erent there 


should be differences between the educative 


type of 
rural communities. Likewise 
materials used in a purely industrial city 
and one with a less specialized economie and 
social outlook. These diverging needs are 
already recognized to some extent in the 
ends sought by progressive teachers, but 
they should be made a more conscious part 
of educational planning and of pedagogical 
That it could be 


the special training of 


training further ad 


vanced by rural 
teachers in normal schools and agricultural 
colleges is unquestioned. 

In the second place, the process of social- 


ization will require a fuller sociological 
study of school administration for the pur- 
pose of adjusting it more perfectly to the 
principles and needs of administration in 
other social institutions. Such adjustment 
implies an understanding of the relation of 
the schools to the home, to business, to the 
state and to the ordinary cultural associa- 
tions of the community. It would eall for 
a careful analysis of the principles and 
methods other 


and the adaptation of the best administra- 


used in these institutions 


tive practises found to the administration of 


education. State discipline administered 
through law, church discipline administered 
through sanctity, and social discipline ad- 
ministered through tradition, convention 
and publie opinion must find their counter- 
The 


professionalized 


parts in school discipline. teaching 
fully 


through adequate and definite training, in 


vocation must be 


ereased financial rewards, and better social 


recognition. In brief. a socialized school 


administration must harmonize with ad- 


ministrative practises found elsewhere in 
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technically 
and 


must be directed by 


society, 


trained professional administrators, 
should be made an educational agency for 
the direct improvement of methods of in- 
stitutional administration. 

Illustrations of needed changes in 
school administrations are not far to seek. 
The 
the teaching staff form one of the greatest 


relations of boards of education and 
weaknesses in our publie schools. An in- 
telligent business man as a member of the 
board of directors of a business corporation 
would not think of tying the hands of the 
manager of the corporation and insisting 
on the selection of his assistants as the 
same man would deliberately interfere with 
the management of the schools by superin- 
tendent and principals. Nor do business 
men require a contract of their employees 
end of 


employee is automatically discharged and 


by which at the a stated time the 


must seek reappointment as many boards 
Much of 


the peripatetic nature of the teaching vo 


of edueation do their teachers. 


eation is due not so much to poor teaching 
as to poor methods of administration which 
might be remedied by an application of 
better methods already familiar in other 
institutions. Likewise a deliberate attempt 
to train administrators through the careful 
organization and 


study of institutional 


management would enable the schools to 
aid in the improvement of methods of so- 
cial direction and control. 

In the third place, the process of sociali 
zation will require greater emphasis upon 


The lin- 


guistic and mathematical core of the old 


the social studies in our schools. 


classical curriculum must give way to a so- 
cial core. It is not to be supposed that the 
languages and mathematies will not find a 
place in the but 
merely that their place should be subordi- 


socialized curriculum 
nated to the social studies in point of em- 


phasis and requirement. Our present cur- 
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should not be taught, but it does mean that 
these staples of our curricula should have 
freely intermingled with them an abun- 
dance of the popularly interesting and more 
socially effective materials. Many progres- 
sive teachers are now doing this sort of 
thing as supplementary work; but as sup- 
plementary work it is not taken seriously. 
‘To be made vital it must become a part of 
curriculum planning as well as of inspiring 
elass-room teaching. Both teachers and 
pupils should be held responsible for a 
knowledge of current events and for some 
understanding of the moving forces and 
conditions in present-day civilization. Out 
lines for the study of such materials should 
appear in our text-books and it should com 
prise a part of every college entrance ex- 
amination, every state, county and city ex- 
amination for promotion and for certifi- 
cates to teach. 

In the fifth place, socialization demands 
that this body of socialized materials be im- 
parted by socialized teaching methods. It 
would be scarcely worth while to socialize 
the materials of instruction and then con- 
tinue to use only or even predominatingly 
individualistic methods in the classroom. 
The production of socially effeetive citi- 
zeus demands that the school as a group, 
the class as a group, and the school organi- 
zation as a group be consciously reeognized 
and definitely utilized. Sehool spirit, school 
public sentiment and democratie school con- 
trol should be organized and fostered as a 
regular part of the work of the school staff. 
School organizations such as literary and 
dramatic societies, musical societies, debat 
ing and athletie leagues and Christian asso- 
ciations should be sponsored and directed 
as carefully and thoughtfully as the routine 
duties of the school day. The class should 
be developed into self-consciousness through 
¢lass projects and discussions in which the 


teacher forms only a directing part. Prob- 


lem teaching should abound in which both 
the individual and the group form the 
units of endeavor. The dynamogenic 
forces of rivalry, opposition and cooperation 
should be freely used to stimulate and rein 
force individual interest and effort. Since 
an inereasing part of the struggle of life 
takes place in social groups an increasing 
part of the training for that social struggle 
must also take place in social groups if a 
truly social spirit is to be engendered. 
Likewise as school leadership in community 
affairs increases through the growing im 
portance of the school among social institu- 
tions the teachers must be trained to a wiser 
leadership in the formation of social senti 
ment and public opinion. 

Such a program of socialization as is here 
outlined can not be earried into effect at 
onee. It must follow a plan of slow unfold- 
ing as social knowledge increases and as 
teachers can be trained to understand its 
import and be given the materials with 
which to make it effective. Facts and 
principles must be organized, illustrative 
literature must be collected, and text-books 
must be prepared. The first steps will nat- 
urally be taken in teacher-training schools 
by instilling into prospective teachers the 
right social attitude toward education in 
general and toward the particular work 
they are expected to do. Following this 
will come the gradual development of a 
more cooperatively helpful attitude on the 
part of outside social agencies such as pub- 
lie libraries, culture elubs, business firms 
Mutual under- 
standing and aid between the school and 


and government officials. 


the chureh, the school and business, the 
school and the local government, the parent- 
teacher organizations, the use of school and 
social surveys, and a wide variety of other 
progressive movements will aid in vitaliz- 
ing school work and will stimulate the so- 
cial functioning of school pupils. In many 
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quarter of 


‘entury to codify logically the subject of 


science for school programs, any one who 


has listened to the 


academ and endless 
discussions regarding the syllabus which en 
’ conventions, 


and 


are designed to 


cage the attention of teachers 


must sometimes feel that high-school 


college courses in science 


sill research, which IS, alter all, merely the 


method of intelligent life. 


‘‘text-books” in physies and chem- 


Our 


istry are chiefly encyclopedias, or, in some 


1 Abstract of an address delivered before the 
Schoolmasters’ Conference held at the University 


of Pennsylvania, April 11, 1918 
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development of science and invention, orig- 
inal monographs of the work of scientists, 
descriptive books such as John Tyndall and 
Silvanus Thompson wrote upon scientific 
subjects, ete 

The great masters of seience, Galileo, 
araday, Pasteur, Darwin, ete., illustrated 
in all their lives and work the project 
method. The intelligent man illustrates it 
in all his work outside of the field of edu- 
eation. Tligh-school pupils use the project 
method in all their self-directed work out- 
side of school. But when the schoolmaster 
undertakes to direct the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, he formalizes, he systematizes, he 
schematizes, and invariably inverts the nat 
ural order of learning. The result is that 
our young people are getting their real sei- 
ence through various outside agencies. 

About the time of our Revolutionary War 
there lived in the parish of Selborne, Eng- 
land, an excellent exponent of the project 
method. His name was Gilbert White. 
He roamed the fields and woods to see what 
he should see and made notes of his obser- 
vations upon a great variety of subjects. 
His book, published under the title Natural 
History of Selborne, is still a classic. Very 
perfect illustrations of the project method 
are to be found in the works of Galileo, 
Davy, Faraday, ete., but Louis Pasteur was 
the greatest master of the project method 
and nowhere is the method better presented 
than in ‘‘The Life of Pasteur,’’ by his son- 
in-law, René Vallery-Radot, published by 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

It is easier, and perhaps more important, 
to tell what the project method is not, than 
to tell what it is. 
tertainment for the young who are not 


It is not ‘‘merely an en- 
ready for serious science.’’ There seems to 
be an impression that the project method is 
somehow connected with the general sci- 
ence movement, and that the whole matter 
It is quite 


has to do with young children. 
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as important that high-school and college 
students should learn the scientific method 
as that junior high school pupils should do 
SO. 

It is not ‘‘a device for getting hold of 
deficient students and keeping them from 
making trouble or from leaving school.’’ 
This argument has been used for the intro 
duction into the schools of industrial edu- 
cation and a multitude of subjects. It was 
very much used to help the introduction of 
science into the schools a generation ago. 
But such considerations are too trifling for 
us. 

Nor are we concerned with the question 
whether incompetent teachers can handle 
it. Every suggestion for improvement in 
the schools meets the knoekdown argument 
that incompetent teachers may not be able 
to handle it. 

The project method is not ‘‘some new 
thing.’ 
new philosophies for fickle Athenians. 


We are not engaged in promoting 


It is not something to be stereotyped and 
printed in a ‘‘text-book’’ and sold to the 
schools of a nation to be memorized by a 
million unhappy pupils. 

It is not ‘‘soft pedagogy.”’ nor a ‘*hodge- 
podge,” nor ‘‘an unorganized mass,’’ nor 
is it ‘‘desultory and scrappy,’’ nor ‘‘a 
royal road to learning.’’ It is none of those 
things which its pettifogging, hypercritical 
foes say of it, and it is not much of what its 
superzealous friends say of it. 

If it is true, as I believe it is, that the 
project must always arise in some ‘‘eross 
road situation,’’ some doubt as to the next 
step, some question, vital and impelling be- 
eause of its personal interest, then air is 
not a project. No intelligent person in- 
quires about air. And no free person 
would submit to the protracted instruction 
which we require the young people to en- 
dure upon that topic. If we spend the first 
month teaching them what they already 
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know about air and the second month teach 
ng them what they can never care to know 
bout it, we should not be surprised if the 
ntelliigent among them vote that ‘‘science 


is the most useless SI idy in school,’’ Nor 


y we camouflage the situation by calling 


Ss sort ol thing genera SC ut e, or pro) 
study, as some misguided persons do 


} 


If, however, a pupil says, as one did to me. 


| can understand the use of a propeller to 

ship in water but how a propeller may be 

is ii tO an alrship is a Vstery it | 
, ’ } 

ild like to ave expl ed \ lave a 

ena to enter the I pl ) Lie Ll! ry 


iy of a project. If now we satisfy the 


urer, or, better still, put him in the Way 


put 
searching out for himself a satisfactory 
explanation, so that he will come again to 


is for advice, the chances are that Wwe are 
1 teachers. But if we persistently put 
side such questions as irrelevant to our 
scheme, we shall not long have inquirers, 


nd it is fairly certain that we shall not be 
ted as good teachers. 
Heat is not a project but when the 
rst subway opened in New York and men, 
expecting a cool ride to their offices on a 
ot summer day, found it hotter than the 
street, a project in heat arose wh ch in- 
spired diligent study on the part of many. 
Combustion is not a project. But when, 
it a century ago, the coal mines of Eng 
nd were likely to be abandoned on ae- 
int of the frequent exp! SIONS f fire 
lamp, Humphry Davy had a 
combustion, kindling temperature, and 
vhat not, which resulted in the miner’s 
safety lamp. 
It is not necessary that project study by 
high school and college students should al- 


ways involve experimental work 


To read 
a description of project study by a master 
scientist is often more profitable. 

Projects do not often confine themselves 


te one topic. It is their nature to overflow 


these artificial indaries In this l 
tion one can not il to think the S 
vital of all projects at t resent tin 
the farm projects which are engaging t 
minds of so 1 any of us 
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Pasteur, the man who put medicine upon 
a scientific basis, was barely elected (by one 
vote) to the Academy of Medicine. This 
was in 1873, when he was fifty-one years of 
age. Ile was at the time world famous 
and the holder of an honorary M.D. degree 
from a foreign university. At every in- 
eursion on the domain of medicine he was 
looked upon by specialists as a chemist who 
was poaching on the preserves of others. 
The physicians and surgeons called Pasteur 
a physiological chemist and said that physi- 
ology can have no connection with medi- 
cine, and they considered it a waste of time 
to listen to a chemist. Pasteur maintained 
‘‘that science is indeed one and all-em- 
bracing and that all sciences gain by mu- 
tual support.’’ At sixty years of age ‘‘he 
vehemently opposed the false idea that each 
science should restrict itself within its own 
limitations.”’ 

His life was given to the study and the 
teaching of such varied projects as: isomer- 
ism, fermentation, spontaneous generation, 
the diseases of wine and beer, silkworm dis- 
eases, fowl cholera, swine fever, splenic 
fever and hydrophobia. His students ac- 
quired not a taste but a passion for study. 
Ilis greatest ambition in life was to serve 
humanity. ‘‘Nothing,’’ said he, ‘‘is more 
agreeable to a man who has made science 
his career than to increase the number of 
discoveries, but his cup of joy is full when 
the result of his observations is put to im- 
mediate practical use.’’ ‘‘His great intu- 
ition, his imagination, which equalled that 
of any poet, often carried him to a summit 
whence an immense horizon lay before 
him.”’ 

We are now reaching the stage when 
many are attempting to define the project 
method. Edueators are prone to separate 
into camps and schools over definitions and 
many good ideas fail of realization in the 


schools because of partisan discussions. 


Christ illustrated Christianity by His life 
and it may be doubted whether He has ever 
been misunderstood. But Paul wrote more 
than half of the New Testament to define 
Christianity and the church fathers have 
written countless volumes to expound it 
with the result that hundreds of warring 
sects have been formed and Christianity has 
been almost lost in a fog of dogma and 
debate. 

The only way to appreciate the project 
method in the pursuit of science is to study 
its exemplification in the lives of its mas- 
ters. It must be acquired through imita- 
tion of the masters. The greatest teacher 
of science in America was Louis Agassiz. 
One summer of association with him on the 
little island of Penikese, with the intimate 
relationship of disciples to a master, pro- 
duced that galaxy of scientifie men: Apgar, 
Brooks, Crosby, Guyot, Holder, Jordan, 
Minot, Morse, Packard, Putnam, Shaler, 
Wilder, ete. Most great scientists have 
been disciples and imitators of other great 
scientists. 

No one can teach the scientific method 
unless he is himself a scientist and the sei- 
entist must teach more by example than by 
precept. Joun F. WoopHvuLt 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PREPARATION FOR INDUSTRIAL POSITIONS 
AT BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Tue National War Council of the Y. W. C. A. 
realizing that there are few women with suffi- 
cient training available for positions as in- 
dustrial supervisors af women in industry has 
offered to Bryn Mawr College a sum of money 
to meet the expenses of a training course to 
prepare women under the Carola Woerishoffer 
Graduate Department. The object of the 
course is to prepare women for industrial posi- 
tions through which they may aid in the solu- 
tion of the present industrial problems affect- 
ing women. These problems have arisen as a 
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Dr. Grorce W. Srrayer, professor of edu \\ 
dministration in Teachers College, 
University. is elected president 
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after be a separate ce partment | 


pervision of the board. 


RayMonpd A 


Ky NT has heen ele ted : yperin 


tendent of the schools of Lawrenee, Kans., for 
1 term of tw ears 

| Pennsylva Harry E. Seville, super 

ng principal for the past four years f the 

Bolivar S« has resigned to accept a 

nil tion at Blair ville where hi had 

time been principal of the high scho l; as 


mark of special appreciation fi 
Is aw h oh sc] | ] 13 been ree leete ad, col 
previous custom, for a three year 
Neff resigned from the high 
at Sunbury and W. L. W 


ol principalship 
position and John H 


Lohr succeeds to the 

Fike, who was re cently elected county superin 
tendent of schools in Somerset county, is suc- 
ceeded as 
by F. F. Foltz, principal of the 
school and one time 
Mercer county. Howard G. Dibble, 
umb« rtville, New 


accept the principalship of tl 


supervising principal in Somerset 
Farrell high 
‘ounty superintendent of 
who came 
from the L Jersey, hi 
school. to 
Central High Sel 
resigned to accept the prinecipalship of the 
Gloversville. New York, high school. J. W. 
Rov, of Oil City, has been elected principal of 
h school. 


ol. Harrisburg, Pa., has 


the Titusville high 


Dr. Frank P. Bacumayn, of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education Board 
of New York, is accompanying three members 
of the Chinese Education Committee, Dr. 

Yen and Yuan Fan, 


Poling ¢ hang, His 
study of the educational system 


who 
are mak ne 
of the United States. 

Troy W. Lewts, 


in classical philology at the 


who received his doctorate 
Little Rock Col- 
lege, this spring, has been appointed to the 
service to be assigned 


federal naturalization 


suis district. 


to the St. L 


Rev. Hersert B. Turner, D.D., after twenty 


six vears of rvice ‘thaplain of Hampton 
| tute. has decided u rdance with a 
wurpose wl he has had in mind for som 
time. to relinquish the duties of this office and 
become chaplain emeritus He will be sue- 


or the past 


Leanletn aff 6 ver 


Assistant Proressor Henry P. Farrcuip, 


secretary of Bureau Ap} t : 
Yale | hive = i -_ = t 
present university 35 yy ( war 
servic vith the Fosdick Commissior 

Tue following officers were elected at the 


National As- 


Accounting and Business 


annual convention of th 


eventh 


sociation of School 


fiecers at the recent Rochester meeting: Prest- 
nf, J. S. Mullan, secretary-treasurer t 

board of education, Rochester, N \ 
Stren Henry B. Rose, secretary { the 


ird of education, New Haven, Conn.: + 
faru-treasurer, Mr. EF. C. Baldwin, business 
Massacl 


usetts State Board 


perative Open-air 
Mass., has app inte d an advisory c 
‘consisting of Professor George Herbert 
r, of Harvard University; T j 
ey Surette, teacher of music and st 
methods, and Profess William 
Massachusetts Institute of 


I. Sedgewick, of the 


Technology. 


Dr. Lauper W. Jones, head of the depart 

nt of chemistry in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, has resigned to become head of thi 
department of chemistry in the University of 
Minnesota. Ile has been granted a leave of 
7 charge of 


Offensive 
Washington. 


absence for a year in order to take 


the Research Division of the Gas 
it the American 
Dr. Harry S. Fry, 


been appointed acting head of the de partment 


University in 
professor, has 


associate 


if chemistry in the University of Cincinnati 


Lone, professor of chemistry 
Medical 
School for thirty-seven years, died at his home 
Ill., on June 14, aged 
Long, distinguished for his work 
physiological chemistry, was vice 
of the American Association for the Advan« 
ment of Science in 1901 and president of the 


1903. 


Joun HARPER 


at the Northwestern University 


in Evanston sixty-two 
vears. Dr. 
president 


American Chemical Society in 
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New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and other states. A student organization of 
the University of Illinois, the Woman’s War 
Relief 
from Illinois to take the course. 


( ‘olorado, 


graduate student 
College 


uates who complete this preparatory course of 


Committee, sent a 


grad- 
three months in scientifie study may finish 
their hospital training in two years, thus sav- 
ing nine months. Undergraduate women who 
have had two or three years of work in an ap- 
their 


work in two years and three months, after hav- 


proved college may complete hospital 
ing tinished the university’s three months’ pre 
paratory course. Mrs. Louie Croft Boyd, of 
Denver, and Miss Bessie Chaffee, a graduate 
of the training 
Minnesota, 


Miss Mary C, Haarer, superintendent of nurses 


school at the University of 


will give the nursing courses. 
at the University Hospital, will have direct 
supervision of the preparatory course. 

One thousand poor children in New York 
which 


In addi 


centers 


are attending the five play schools 
opened for summer work on July 8. 
tion to the Hudson Guild, 
will receive the children. These include the 
Arnold Toynbee House, Madison House, West 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and Publie School No. 40. Dr. Benjamin 


Gruenberg, of the Federation for Child Study, 


four new 


Side 


will supervise the various centers, which are 
being aided tinancially by the Federation for 
Child Study, the Ethieal Culture Society and 
the Educational League, of which Mrs. August 
Belmont is president. Special attention will 
be given to looking after the health of the chil- 
dren, and the selections have been based upon 
at tive cents 


this need. A standard luncheon 


will be served. There will be work as well as 
play. For the younger ones there will be a 
kindergarten and for the more advanced pupils 
athletic games. A 


has been established for the boys, and old shoes 


braneh in shoe repairing 


are solicited for this work. Volunteer workers 
are needed in all branches. 
We 


that Attorney-General 


the Journal of Education 
MeGhee, of Ohio, has 
rendered an opinion to the effect that a teacher 


learn from 


is entitled to pay for the time lost on account 
of illness, so long as the Board of Edueation 


by whom she was employed do not rescind 
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the contract because of her absence or inabil- 
ity to perform her part of the same. 

It is stated in Midland Schools that the 
Des Moines Board their 
adoption of a report of a special committees 


of Education by 


appointed on teachers’ pensions provided for 
the first practical movement in this direction 
in the state. 
the last session of the legislature and the com- 


The enabling act was passed at 


mittee has been at work on the details of the 
plan for some time. The committee consisted 
of Roy Cubbage, president, of the Board of 
Edueation, Superintendent Z. C. 
and Secretary A. L. Clinite. 
fund is created by an annual tax of not to 
a dollar, by 


Thornburg 
The pension 
exceed two tenths of a mill on 
an assessment on the teacher’s salary not to 
exceed one per cent. of the same and by in- 
terest on any permanent fund which may be 
created by gift, bequest or otherwise. The 
system established in the Des Moines schools 
will provide that any teacher 55 years of age, 
who has taught thirty-five years, fifteen of 
shall Des Moines, 


upon an annual pension of $360, pro- 


which have been in may 
retire 
vided, however, that before the teacher may 
receive the benefits of this annuity she must 
have paid into the fund $150. pen- 
sion system was planned to go into effect July 


1, 1918, and thereafter the board of directors 


The new 


may raise by taxation the fund for main- 


taining the system. The assessments are to 
be taken out of the last pay check of each 
semester in equal installments. Contracts 
will provide that one per cent. of the salary 
shall be deducted each year to be used to pay 
annuities. 

We learn from Nature that a delegation of 
ten distinguished professors from universities 
of Italy has visited eight British universities, 
namely Oxford, London (and the Imperial 
College), Cambridge, Manchester, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Edinburgh and Glasgow. The members 
of the Professor Volterra, 


senator, professor of mathematics in the Uni- 


delegation were: 


versity of Rome; Professor Archangeli, pro- 
fessor of commercial law in the University of 
Parma; Professor L. Bianchi, deputy, pro- 


fessor of psychiatry in the University of 


Naples; 


Signor V. Bianchi, deputy, specialist 
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The commission gave special consideration to a 
determination of what should be the fundamental 
purposes and relative educational status of an 
agricultural college. It coneludes that ‘‘the land 
grant colleges were primarily established to pro 
mote the study of agriculture by the most advanced 
and secientifie methods of instruction.’’ Conse- 
quently, ‘the courses of instruction in the college 
should indicate an institution of a high grade for 
the teaching of scientific agriculture. In its dis 
tinetive field of agriculture it should be compar 
able with the Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy in its field of mechanie arts. No countenance 
whatever should be given to any suggestions that 
the agricultural college should be placed on the 
level of a trade or vocational sehool.’’ 

This attitude is specially gratifying because the 
contention of those primarily responsible for insti- 
gating the inquiry was that the college courses 
were too technical, and that the institution should 
be in effect a farm school. Similar views have 
been expressed in other quarters, and it is hoped 
that the conclusions of this commission may help 
to terminate controversy along this line. 

The commission gives little credence to the con 
ception occasionally met with that agricultural 
edueation is somehow inferior in its pedagogical 
requirements and value to other types of eduea- 
tion. . . . The commission indorses fully the posi- 
tion of the college in requiring that its students 
shall be as well prepared for its instruction as 
students are for advanced instruction in any other 
institution of higher education, and that the de- 
grees it confers shall be of equal worth in their 
field with the academie degrees conferred by other 
colleges as certificates of attainment in other 
fielils, 

So far from the existence of any trend away 
from agricultural work, it was brought out that 
there is rather a prevailing tendency among the 
undergraduates to ‘*eleet studies according to their 
supposed commercial values and to neglect those 
studies which aim to strengthen and cultivate the 
mind.’’ The commission does not specifically con 
demn this tendeney, but it points out that, ‘‘ while 
the state in its acceptance of the provisions of the 
Morrill Act is bound to give special instruction in 
agriculture, it is not less bound by the language 
of the aet to give a liberal education as an inte- 
gral part of its distinctive work, and not to neglect 
or relegate to subordinate places those studies 
which experience has shown are best fitted to nour- 
ish and strengthen the faculties of the mind and 
which will enable men to do better work, what- 


ever that work may be. 
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‘«. . . The lack of practical farmers, therefore, 
among the graduates does not appear to be due to 
a lack of practical work in agricultural instrue- 
tion and can be more readily explained from 
other causes. 

‘*Practical farmers the college does educate. 
They are found in all parts of the state, and they 
are conducting farms which are profitable to them- 
selves and are profitable as object lessons. The im 
portant consideration, however, is that the college 
should train men who by their superior education 
and intelligence can make valuable contributions 
to the agricultural interests of the Common- 


wealth.’’ The showing made by the college in this 
respect is commended as highly creditable. 

The first need of the college is set forth as 
permanent and adequate financial support. ‘* All 
of the other problems with which it is confronted 
can only be solved satisfactorily if requisite means 
are provided to meet the expense which their so 
lution involves. Inadequate support means poor 
teachers, poor buildings, poor equipment, a second 
or third rate institution.’’ The publie is frankly 
advised that the college ‘‘ will probably prove one 
of the most expensive institutions which the state 
maintains if it is to repay the state for its invest- 
ment, and will grow more expensive the better in- 
struction it gives.’’ 

The college is credited with valuable service... 
particularly by teaching farmers how to readjust 
themselves to the altered conditions. It ‘‘has done 
much and it can do more to develop the agricul- 
tural resources of the state, in directing farmers 
into new lines of agriculture such as market gar- 
dening, fruit growing, greenhouse products, and 
by showing them how, by teaching new methods of 
fertilization and cultivation, the productivity of 
their farms can be largely increased. Farming in 
these days and in this region can not be carried on 
profitably by old-fashioned methods. It must have 
the benefit of that advanced scientific and technical 
agriculture which the Massachusetts College was 
established to give.’’ 

R. A. GortNer 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


QUOTATIONS 
THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 
At the meeting of the National Education 
Association in Pittsburgh this week much was 
said of two related obstacles to the war-time 
progress of education; the shortage of qualified 
teachers, and the disparity between salaries 
and the cost of living. The Bureau of Edu- 
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have shown a tendency to spend an undue 
proportion of their equipment, and an elabor- 
ate organization; without stinting this phys- 
ical side of edueational provision, much 
greater sums could be spent upon teaching 
itself. 

Teachers used to submit to low salaries for 
the same reason as ministers. Moreover, be- 
fore cities and states had enforced rigid quali- 
fications of teachers, theirs was largely an un- 
skilled calling. But the old reasons for treat- 
ing the teacher as some one whose pocketbook 
doesn’t count are passing. We may believe 
that the war has only sharpened a situation 
that in time would sarely have forced better 
pay. Every year nearly a half-million more 
pupils than before are enrolled in our schools, 
and every year we wish to see the education 
given them bettered. We could not long have 
continued to hold the average teacher to a 
section-hand’s earnings. While we are meet- 
ing the war-exigeney in the educational world, 
we should be laying the foundations for a 
permanent change.—The New York Evening 
Post. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
EDUCATION 

Tue federal government is spending between 
thirty-five and forty million dollars a year in 
direct educational work. This work is seat- 
tered among half a hundred different agenies 
in twenty-three distinct departments, bureaus, 
or commissions. It is estimated that the work 
done by at least thirty-five of these agencies, 
representing an expenditure of close to thirty 
millions of dollars could profitably be brought 
together into a single adequately equipped de- 
partment of education, and that, given such a 
department, the remaining educational agencies 
would either come into the department or at 
any rate find it valuable to cooperate very defi- 
nitely with it in edueational work. 

In the statement that follows the educa- 
tional activities of the federal government are 
listed under three groups. Group 1 includes 
agencies whose functions are such as to mark 
them clearly for a department of education. 
Group 2 includes establishments whose actual 


inclusion in a department of education would 
be problematical, but whose effectiveness would 
undoubtedly be increased by some form of co- 
operation with the proposed department. 
Group 3 is a supplementary list of scientific 
agencies of the government that would con- 
stitute an essential source of information for 
a department .of education and would find in 
such a department an exceedingly valuable 
channel of communication. Wherever obtain- 
able, especially in Group 1, the date of estab- 
lishment and current appropriation are given. 
GROUP 1. NUCLEI OF A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 
Department of the Interior— 
Bureau of Edueation (Alaska, General) 1867. 
$480,500, 

‘*Colleets statistics and general information 
showing the condition and progress of educa- 
tion, issues an annual report, a bulletin in sev- 
eral numbers annually, and miscellaneous pub- 
lications; has charge of the schools for the 
education of native children in Alaska; super- 
vises the reindeer industry in Alaska, and ad- 
ministers the endowment fund for the support 
of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanie arts.’’ 

Office of Indian Affairs (Indian Schools) 1873. 
$5,037,910. 

‘*The Office of Indian Affairs has charge of 
the Indian tribes of the United States (exclu- 
sive of Alaska), their education, lands, moneys, 
schools, purchase of supplies, and general wel- 

fare.’’ 
Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1862, 
1890. $2,500,000. 
Administered through the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 
Howard University, 1867. 
The National university for colored men. 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 1864. $221,- 
400. 
Includes Gallaudet College. 


$101,000. 


War Department— 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. (Education in Philip- 
pine Islands and Porto Rico) 1900. 

Has charge of all matters pertaining to 
civil government in the island possessions of 
the United States subject to the jurisdiction 
of the War Department. 

Army Post Schools. 
‘*A school for the instruction of enlisted 
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‘‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics is charged 
with the duty of aequiring and diffusing 
among the people of the United States useful 
information on subjects connected with labor, 
especially upon its relations to capital, the 
hours of labor, the earnings of laboring men 
and women, and the means of promoting their 
material, social, intelleetual and moral pros 
perity.’’ Much of the pioneer industrial edu 
cational work was done by this bureau. 

Children’s Bureau. 1911. $222,120. 

‘‘The act establishing the bureau provides 
that it shall investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
and child life among all classes of our peo 
ple.?? 

Employment Service. 1917. 

Through the Boys’ Working Reserve this 

cvh-school age 


in farm occupations. Through the professional 


service seeks to utilize boys of hi 


division (at Chieago) an attempt is made to 
place teachers. 

Federal Board for Voeational Education. 1917. 
$1,860 000, 

‘*The duties imposed upon the board are of 
twofold character: First, it is the representa 
tive of the government appointed to cooperate 
with boards appointed by the states in pro 
moting voeational education; and second, it is 
required to make, or cause to have made, re 
ports on vocational subjects.’’ 

Pan American Union— 
Division of Education. 

Created by resolution of the Second Pan 
American Seientifie Congress to serve as a 
clearing house on educational matters for 
the Latin-American countries. 

The Panama Canal. 
Edueation in the Canal Zone. 
The American National Red Cross. 
Junior Red Cross. 1917. 
Reedueation of disabled soldiers. 
(War establishments) 
The United States Shipping Board. 
Training of shipyard workers. $75,000. 
Council of Defense. 

Advisory Commission, Committee on Engi- 

neering and Education, $500,000. 

Food Administration. 
Collegiate Section, $75,000. 
Community and National Life Leaflets, $40,- 

000, 

Committee on Publie Information. 


Division of Education. 


Junior Four-minute Men. 
War Savings Committee. 
GROUP 2. EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES THAT COULD 
PROFITABLY BE COORDINATED WITH A DEPART 
MENT OF EDUCATION 

War Department— 

Military Academy, $1,374,646. 

Army Service Schools, $61,200. 

Garrison Schools, $50,000. 

Special Service Schools, $62,000. 

Army War College, $19,700. 

Military Equipment for Schools snd Colleges, 
$798,000, 


Navy Department— 


Naval Academy, $1,112,939. 
Naval War College, $38,850. 
Naval Training Stations and Special Schools, 


S668 400, 
Smithsonian Institution, $678,600. 
‘*An establishment for the increase and diffu 
sion of knowledge among men.’’ 
Botanie Garden, $46,640. 
Publie Schools of the District of Columbia, 4,625, 
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GROUP 3. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH OR OTHER AGENCIES 
Department of Agriculture— 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry. 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Bureau of Forest Service. 
Bureau of Chemistry. 
Bureau of Soils. 
Bureau of Entomology. 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Office of Public Roads. 
Bureau of Markets 
Federal Horticultural Board. 
Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Bureau of Immigration. 
Department of Commerce 
Census Office. 
Bureau of Standards. 
Navy Department— 
jureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Bureau of Steam Engineering. 
Hydrographie Office. 
Civil Service Commission. 
Department of the Interior— 
Geological Survey. 
Bureau of Mines. 
The Committee on Fine Arts. 
United States Geographic Board. 
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matics, (10) Eart clen l 
Department : 
I] Ser logical Sciences, (12) Physical Sx 
Carson Ryan, Ji 
B } Oo Oo 
\ To 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
iE CONTINUITY OF STUDENTS’ WORK IN 
{1IGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY, AND THE 
EXTENT OF CONCENTRATION AND DIS 
ERSION OF EFFORT WITHIN THE 
UNIVERSITY 


| hat extent do graduates of the public 
s continue in college the same subs 

+ ] | 
he began i secondary 


x study has been undertaken. The 
; reached are based entirely upon 
red from the high-school and uni- 
tv records of the class of 1915 of the Col- 
Literature, Science and the Arts in the 
University of Michigan. The number of grad 
that year was four hundred. Of these, 
roximately fifty had entered the University 
Michigan with advance credit from other 
iking it difficult, therefore, to secure 


r complete detailed school records. These 


rsons were accordingly omitted from con- 


vs: The program of studies was classified 
welve general groups of subjects, namely: 
1) Ancient Languages, (2) Modern Lan- 
guages, (3) English, Rhetoric and Oratory, 


The data upon which this paper is based were 
ym} iled by students enrolled in the course 

high-school administration at the University of 

Michigan. Of these students Miss Adelaide Cush 


ng is entitled to the chief credit. 
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students who enter the university really have 
had few of the usual fifteen units available for 
the free election of favorite subjects. More- 
over, if pupils have failed to specialize in any 
subjects in high school there is, of course, no 
opportunity for continued specialization in 
college. In view of these facts it was finally 
decided to base all comparisons respecting the 





The following table (Table I.) shows the ex- 
tent in hours and percentages of the continu- 


TABLE I 


No. of Semester 
No. of Hours College Work Percentage Percentage of Work, 
Students of Kinds Begunin of Students 7. ¢., of the 120 Hours 
High School 


50 Less than 10 12.5 Less than 8% 














continuity of work upon those subjects in m0 10 to 15 i735 & to 13! 

which the high-school pupils had elected more S2 16 to 20 20.5 13} to 16% 
. . ( » o 25 > OF ,2 0 204 

units than the number required for gradu- 19 = “ _ _ res eo, 
R = E R 62 °6 to: 5.5 202 to 25 

ation, and to omit from consideration entirely ns 31 to 40 13.75 25 to 33! 

units of work that were not open to free 32 over 40 8 over 33 

. 1(M) 
choices by them. 
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tv of subject-matter in high school and col- 
lece. the figures including only cases in which Shor Ertent g 
ere was free choice on the part of students . 


1th institutions. 





| st ( s » be terpreted thus: 50 s 
lents, t. e., 124 per cent. of all those whose 
I vestigated, continued in college ( 
n 10] r work of t kind tl 5 
high school d did this to less than 
‘ I I 1 tl college w k elected; 70 
t r 174 per cent., continued rk 
ng to 10 to 15 hours from 8 per 
134 per « f their entire el - ‘ 
kenglis 
| l orl ) reve ls the s ne t I Dy . 
fort : 
\\ iVSis 18 le of the kinds of I S 
: ied from high scl 1 in college H and 
t ! nteresting I s re revealed as ‘ 





ne 
< 1 25 75 , : vs : . 
i which college student disper d 
] u 7 ROS : 
zo 1 : . over the several] de} irtment 
stor d political f pe 
ay 4 14°07 ot subjects One stud nt nin trated 
A | rere : be ; 
' wil ) 7 50) his work within four departments of stud | 
Mathematics oy 7 95 one student yl d spersed 
S il sel S 6 6.50 entire twelve T t | I 
‘ 7 12 UU number of gf 
carried is rht. 74 rs ‘ aa 


{T Il. CONCENTRATION AND DISPERSION OF studies in this number of groups 
EFFORT ie war of aumenery. then. the on 
[he second part of the investigation sought seems to show the following tend 
reveal the extent to which students in the l Approx mately all the stud 
versity tend to specialize in their work and continue of their own fre 
extent to which they distribute their choice in the high school and they d 
subjects over a wide field of liberal culture. median extent of approximat { - 
Unless ten hours or more were chosen by stu- one fifth of their college elections 
dents within a single branch of study the 2. Approximately one eighth of t tudent 
choice was not regarded as belonging to a continue in college ik { 10 irs’ worl 
specialized group. Table III. and Fig. 3 give 8& per cent. of their elect fields already 
the results of this part of the study made familiar to then sc l. For 
Table IV. shows the departments of study this group, therefore, the entire four year 
which concentration was made to the ex- college are primar nd dist tive vear 


tent of 15 hours or more. general cultur d of « 
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4. Approximately 8 per cent. of the students 
continue in college, to the extent of more than 
29} 


> 
oo 


per cent., work that was begun in high 


school. 
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tween 10 per cent. and 15 per cent. or more 
of their work, while the median for the entire 
group is between 26 per cent. to 30 per cent. of 
their work. 
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4. The subjects begun in high school and 
continued in college are, to the largest extent, 
modern language and English, and to the 
smallest extent mathematics and science. 

5. Three fourths of the college students spe- 


cialize, in their choices of studies, in limited 
fields of work. Three hundred out of the class 
of four hundred did this to the extent of be- 





6. Modern language, English and political 
economy and sociology seem to be the three 
most popular fields for specialization. More 
than 75 per cent. of those specializing to the 
extent of 15 semester hours selected one of 
these fields. 

Carvin O. Davis 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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